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They are about minor events in national history, which are,
of course, major events for a local community, some of which
have been recorded in historical documents. There is no clear
dividing line between these ballads and the more properly
historical, except that they do not as a rule show the same
traces of professional minstrelsy. They record heroic actions
like cattle-raiding and bride-stealing, murders and intrigues
and the principal characters are usually small landed gentry.
The Border ballads make up a sub-group here, and the best
are "Dick o' the Cow" (185) and "Hughie Grame" (191).
Because of the high prestige of Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy
of the Scottish Border, these have been spoken of as the typical
ballads, and it is often believed that the Border is the home
of the ballad. Nothing could be further from the truth.
Ballads have been found in the folksong of all parts of England
and Lowland Scotland, and the most productive area is not
the Border country but Aberdeenshire. A very high proportion
of all the versions edited by Child, and some of the best of
the semi-historical ballads like "Captain Car or Edom o'
Gordon" (178), come from that county.

Finally, there is a group of songs at the end of Child's
collection which have not much to do with the narrative
ballad. They are comic songs, constructed round a central
episode in something like the ballad style: "Our Goodman"
(274), for example, which is about the outwitting of a cuckold.

The ballads can also be classified according to their present
popularity among folksingers. At the time of Child's death,
it was generally believed that ballad-singing had come to an
end; but since the beginning of this century, a great many
new versions have been found, in England notably by Cecil
Sharp and his colleagues of The Journal of the Folk-song
Society,* in Scotland by Gavin Greig (Last Leaves),1 and in
the United States by Cecil Sharp and dozens of collectors
after him. In the United States, about eighty of the Child
ballads are being sung to-day; Greig found about the same
number in Scotland, though not exactly the same ones; the
collectors in England found rather fewer. Apart from comic
songs, the modern folksingers in England, Scotland, and the